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PREFACE 


This  study  was  undertaken  following  a  performance  of  the 
Introduction  and  Allegro  Appassionato  Op.  92  on  January  27,  1970, 
by  the  University  of  Alberta  Department  of  Music  Orchestra  under 
the  direction  of  Michael  Bowie,  with  the  author  as  soloist. 

The  purpose  of  the  study  is  to  discuss  Robert  Schumann's 
Konzerts tucke  Op.  92  and  Op.  13^,  two  works  which  have  been  neglect¬ 
ed  for  over  a  century.  Very  little  has  been  written  concerning 
these  pieces,  and  almost  all  of  the  writings  are  referred  to  in 
this  study. 

Biographical  information  pertinent  to  the  two  works  is 
provided.  The  analyses  deal  principally  with  matters  of  structure 
(key  relationships  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  tables),  and  the 
sections  on  performance  touch  upon  the  most  significant  pianistic 
problems  in  each  piece. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  reader  will  make  his  own  assessment 
of  these  pieces  through  examination  of  the  background,  analyses, 
and  opinions  presented  here,  and  more  important,  through  study  of 
the  music  i tsel f . 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Robert  Schumann  wrote  three  compositions  for  solo  piano 
with  orchestral  accompaniment,  the  Concerto  Op.  54,  and  two  Konzert- 
stiicke,  These  latter  are  the  Introduction  and  Allegro  Appassionato 
Op.  92,  and  the  Concert  Allegro  with  Introduction  Op.  134. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  time  that  Op.  92 
was  composed.  Marcel  Brian  submits  that  it  was  written  between  the 
15th  and  20th  of  September,  1849.^  Maurice  Lindsay  states  the 
fol lowing: 


It  [Op.  92]  was  composed  in  the  spring  of  1849, 
while  he  [Schumann]  and  Clara  were  sheltering  at 
Kreischa  from  the  political  disturbances  in 
Dresden.  This  Concerts  tuck ,  as  he  called  it,  is 
an  attractive  work  in  Schumann's  most  inspired  vein, 
overflowing  with  original  themes  and  personal 
imaginative  touches.  Yet  from  its  unlucky  first 
performance  in  Leipzig  in  1 850  when  it  was  coldly 
received  -  Clara  Schumann  was  not  at  the  top  of 
her  form,  it  seems,  and  played  badly,  it  has  been  ^ 
overshadowed  by  its  greater  brother,  the  Concerto. 

Harold  Bauer's  account  is  similar,  and  is  interesting 

for  its  added  biographical  detail. 


Marcel  Brion,  Schumann  et  1  '^me  romantique  (Paris: 
Editions  Albin  Michel,  1 95^T,”  p^  356 . 

2 

Maurice  Lindsay,  "The  Works  for  Solo  Instrument  and 
Orchestra,"  Schumann,  a  Symposium,  ed .  by  Gerald  Abraham  (London: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1 95277  P*  249. 
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This  work  [Op.  92]  was  composed  in  1849.  During 
a  part  of  that  year  Schumann  and  his  wife  went  to 
live  in  the  village  of  Kreischa,  a  few  miles  out  of 
Dresden.  There  in  the  simplest  surroundings,  lacking 
even  a  piano  and  almost  within  hearing  of  the  political 
tumult  that  was  proceeding  in  the  Saxon  capital, 

Robert  composed  busily. 

He  wrote  to  Ferdinand  Hiller  that  he  had  never 
composed  so  much  and  that  he  had  found  solace  from 
the  outside  storms  [i.e.  the  general  revolutionary 
atmosphere]  in  concentrated  work.  He  also  wrote  to 
Dr.  Brendel  (distinguished  musicologist  and  owner  of 
Schumann's  musical  journal  Neue  Ze i tschr i f t  fur  Musik) 
that  he  had  never  before  experienced  such  an  urge  to 
compose  and  that  he  had  never  found  his  work  so  easy. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  "Introduction  and  Allegro 
Appassionato",  together  with  about  thirty  other  large 
works,  was  written.  The  somewhat  facile  formality  of 
its  structure  shows  little  trace  of  the  prevailing 
revolutionary  disturbance  that  necessarily  affected 
the  lives  of  all  in  those  times.  The  piece  is  melod¬ 
ious,  brilliant  and  effective,  and  there  is  no  justif¬ 
ication  for  the  neglect  into  which  it  has  fallen.  But 
it  seems  to  have  aroused  no  special  comment  when  it 
was  published  some  three  years  after  the  above- 
mentioned  correspondence. 

The  work,  rather  exceptionally,  bears  no  dedication. 
Robert  Haven  Schauffler  tells  the  following  story  con¬ 
cerning  the  events  surrounding  the  composition  of  the  Concer t 
Allegro  Op.  13*+: 

On  September  12th,  1853,  the  pair  celebrated 
their  thirteenth  wedding  anniversary.  Pulling  a 
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Harold  Bauer,  Introduction  and  Allegro  Appassionato 
0j?_._  92,  Concert  Allegro  with  I  ntr  oduct  ?  on  Op.  13*+,  two  -  piano  score, 
ed.  by  Harold  Bauer  (New  York:  G.  Schirmer  Inc.,  19*+6),  p.  3. 

A 

Marcel  Brion  refers  to  the  occasion  described  here  as 
being  the  Schumanns'  fourteenth  wedding  anniversary  (Brion,  op.  ci t.  , 
p,  367), and  Maurice  Lindsay  speaks  of  the  occasion  as  having  occur¬ 
red  on  September  18,  1853,  Clara's  birthday  (L i ndsay ,  op.  c  ?  t ,  , 
p.  250).  Both  authors  seem  to  be  in  error.  Robert  and  Clara  were 
married  on  September  12,  18A0;  this  was  the  eve  of  Clara's  twenty- 
first  birthday,  which  was  September  13» 
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long  face,  Robert  announced  that  his  present  would 
arrive  a  day  too  late.  At  noon,  with  Dietrich  and 
other  friends,  they  started  for  a  picnic  at  Benrath. 

When  at  five  they  reached  their  B i 1 kers trasse  home, 
the  wondering  Clara  saw  two  ladies  and  two  gentle¬ 
men  grouped  about  a  new  grand  piano  decorated  with 
flowers.  The  moment  she  came  in,  they  began  to  sing 
the  poem  which  her  husband  had  written  her  thirteen 
years  before  (when  he  had  given  her  the  first  grand 
piano)  and  which  he  had  set  to  music  for  this  occa¬ 
sion.  Even  then  it  took  her  some  time  longer  to 
realize  that  this  was  not  an  instrument  rented  to 
accompany  the  singers,  but  was  her  very  own. 

Besides  the  piano,  Robert's  presents  to  her 
included  the  manuscripts  of  two  new  works:  the 
Concert  Allegro  with  Introduction,  for  piano  and 
orchestra,  Op.  1 3^,  wr • tten  for  her,  the  Fantas i e 
for  violin  and  orchestra,  Op.  131,  written  for 
Joachim,  and  the  score,  as  well  as  arrangements 
for  two  and  four  hands  of  the  Faust  Overture. 5 

Schauffler,  in  stating  that  the  Concert  Allegro  Op.  13^ 

was  written  for  Clara,  is  supported  to  a  certain  degree  by  Maurice 

Lindsay,  who  provides  additional  information  concerning  the 

dedication  of  the  work. 

The  work  seems  to  have  been  dedicated  in  the  first 
place  to  Clara  herself;  the  arrival  of  the  young 
Brahms  from  Hamburg  on  30  September  [1853], 
arousing  the  warmest  enthusiasm  in  both  the 
Schumanns,  was  no  doubt  responsible  for  the 
dedication  as  it  now  stands,  to  the  younger 
composer . 6 
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Robert  Haven  Schauf f 1 er, Florestan :  the  Life  and 'Work 
of  Robert  Schumann.  (New  York:  Dover  Publications,  Inc.,  T^Vs')", 
pp.  238-239. 


Lindsay,  op.  c i t . ,  p.  250. 


Lindsay's  account  is  further  expanded  by  that  of  Harold 
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Bauer : 


The  dedication  at  the  head  of  the  "Concert 
Allegro  with  Introduction"  tells  us  an  entire 
story.  In  September,  1853,  young  Johannes  Brahms 
called  upon  Schumann  with  a  letter  of  introduction 
from  their  mutual  friend,  Joseph  Joachim.  After 
hearing  some  of  the  visitor's  compositions,  Schumann, 
greatly  excited,  called  to  Clara,  "Come  here  at  once 
and  listen  to  music  such  as  you  have  never  heard!" 

From  the  moment  of  their  meeting,  the  master  knew, 
and  proclaimed  to  the  world  without  hesitation,  that 
this  was  "he  who  should  come".  There  was  no  limit 
to  his  generous  enthusiasm  for  the  young  genius. 

He  introduced  him  to  Dr.  Hartel,  head  of  the  publish¬ 
ing  firm  of  Breitkopf  and  Hartel,  and  gave  suggestions 
for  the  order  in  which  the  new  works  should  appear. 

He  wrote  a  long  and  important  essay  entitled  "Neue 
Bahnen"  (New  Paths)  for  the  Neue  Zei tschr i ft,  pre¬ 
dicting  the  leadership  of  the  musical  champion  who 
had  made  his  appearance;  and  he  took  every  possible 
opportunity  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  "young 
eagle",  as  he  affectionately  styled  the  newcomer. 7 

Hans  Engel  suggests  that  certain  elements  in  the  Concert 

A1 legro  (notably  the  large  spans  in  the  piano  part)  are  the  result 

g 

of  Brahms'  influence  on  Schumann.  There  is  nothing  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  information  to  support  this  theory:  Schauffler  states  that 
the  piece  was  written  before  September  12,  1853,  Lindsay  asserts 
that  Schumann  did  not  meet  Brahms  until  September  30,  1853,  while 
Bauer  suggests  that  Schumann  had  never  heard  any  of  Brahms' 
compositions  before  their  first  meeting. 


^Bauer,  op.  ci t . ,  pp,  3“4. 


Hans  Engel,  Die  Entwicklung  des  Deutschen  Klavier- 
konzerts  von  Mozart  bis  LisztT~TLe i pz i g  :  Bre i  tkopf  a nd 
Hartel  ,  1 927 )  ,  p.  24*9. 
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The  Concert  Allegro  with  I n troduct i on  is  one  of  Schumann's 
last  compositions,  written  less  than  six  months  before  his  final 
illness  in  February,  1854. 
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CHAPTER  I  I 


INTRODUCTION  AND  ALLEGRO  APPASSIONATO 


ANALYSIS 


The  introduction  ar>d  Allegro  Appassionato  bears  the 
general  design  of  sonata-allegro  form,  that  is,  it  consists  of  an 
introduction,  followed  by  the  A1 1 egro  wh ich  contains  an  exposition, 
development,  recapitulation,  and  coda.  Within  these  general 
bounds  the  thematic  material  is  freely  presented. 

The  instrumentation  is  as  follows: 

flute  I ,  II 

oboe  I ,  II 

c lar i net  I ,  II 

bassoon  I ,  II 

horn  1,1! 

trumpet  I ,  II 

timpani 
solo  piano 

violin  1,11 

viola 

cello 

bass 

1 ntrod uction  (b ars  1-42) 

The  introduction,  marked  langsam,  begins  softly  with  the 
piano  accompanying  solo  orchestral  instruments  in  a  rolling  arpeggio 
figure.  The  introduction  contains  three  principal  motifs  which 
will  be  referred  to  as  "introduction  motifs"  (l.M.  1,  I.H.  2,-I.M.  3). 
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Example  1. 


Introduction  mid  Allegro  appassionato. 

CONCKKTSTiXK 

fiir  das  Pianoforte  mit  Peirh'iftinjj  des  Orchrsters 
von 

ROBERT  SCHUAUNN. 


Introduction.  Op.t)*-!. 
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9 
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N  A 


At  bar  25,  the  piano  takes  up  a  new  figu 
the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  notes  of  I.M.  3  (see  example 
marked  nach  und  nach  bewegter  (bar  27)  begins  with 
from  I.M.  3,  and  this  is  immediately  followed  by  a 


re  derived  from 
2).  A  section 
a  motif  derived 
motif  derived 


.  1  (bar  29), 


from  ! .M 


Example  2 


1  1 


25 
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After  building  to  a  climax,  the  mood  of  the  opening  is 
recalled  with  a  final  tutti  statement  of  I.M.  1.  This  is  followed 
by  a  short  passage  (bars  33-42)  which  serves  as  a  link  to  the 
All egro ,  and  foreshadows  the  principal  theme  (A) . 

Exposition  (bars  42-200) 

The  A 1 1  eg  ro  begins  with  a  strong  theme  (A),  characterized 
by  dotted  rhythm  and  a  triplet  anacrusis  (see  example  3).  Eight 
bars  later  the  piano  introduces  A^,  which  is  built  on  the  rhythmic 


motif  of  A 
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Example  3. 


]b 


At  bar  82,  A  is  restated  in  its  entirety  by  the  full 
orchestra,  and  is  followed  by  theme  B  (bar  89).  The  initial 
rhythm  and  melodic  shape  of  this  theme  are  derived  from  the  5th, 
6th,  7th,  and  8th  notes  of  I.M.  2.  A  four-bar  link  passage  in  the 
B  theme  (bars  96- 1 00)  is  important  for  its  later  use  and  will  be 
referred  to  as  the  "B  motif." 

Example  b. 


15 


100 
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After  this,  B  is  heard  once  again,  followed  by  the  B 
motif  (bar  111)  with  its  first  two  chords  augmented  in  length, 
leading  to  a  more  tranquil  section  which  is  ushered  in  by  I.M.  2 
heard  in  the  bassoons  and  horns.  This  thirty-bar  passage  provides 
relief  from  previous  tension,  while  at  the  same  time  providing  a 
fresh  gathering  of  energy  for  the  entry  of  the  sparkling  C  theme. 
There  are  four  distinct  motifs  in  this  section,  which  will  be 
referred  to  as  "tranquillo  motifs11  (T.M.  1,  T.M.  2,  T.M.  3,  T.M.  k) . 

T.M.  1  consists  of  a  theme  heard  in  the  strings,  silhouet¬ 
ting  a  piano  arpeggio  figure.  This  theme  is  subtly  derived  from 
I.M.  2  (see  example  5).  T.M.  2  is  just  as  subtly  derived  from  the 
"B  motif,"  and,  despite  the  lyrical  nature  of  the  melody,  the 
syncopated  chords  in  both  hands  increase  the  tension.  A  two-bar 
link  in  the  bassoons  and  horns  derived  from  I.M.  2  (bars  131—1 33 ) 
leads  to  T.M.  3,  which  is  derived  from  I.M.  3.  The  triplet  rhythm 
of  T.M.  3  further  increases  tension.  T.M.  k  follows  T.M.  3  directly, 
and  though  the  triplet  rhythm  of  T.M.  3  is  maintained,  the  more 
active  melody  contributes  to  the  accumulating  intensity. 
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Example  5. 
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A  long  trill  in  the  piano  over  an  ostinato 
horns,  and  bassoons  derived  from  I.M.  2  leads  to  the 
energetic  C  theme.  The  character  of  theme  A  is  recal 
triplets  in  the  woodwind  and  brass  accompaniment. 

Example  6. 


i n  the  violas, 

bright, 

led  by  the 
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Over  a  period  of  thirty-eight  bars,  this  theme  builds 
toward  a  climax  (bars  186-188),  and  is  followed  by  a  tu tt  ?  based 
on  A  (bars  1 87“ 200 )  which  dissipates  the  tension  and  leads  to  the 
beginning  of  the  development  section. 

Development  (bars  200-300) 

The  development  section  begins  with  two  statements  of  a 
figure  from  Aj  in  the  piano,  one  in  F  major  and  the  other  in  B 
major.  There  follows  a  series  of  statements  of  B  for  the  solo 
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piano,  accompanied  by  strings  and  woodwinds  in  imitation  (bars 
212-220).  The  piano  figuration  is  reminiscent  of  the  character¬ 
istic  triplet  rhythm  in  theme  A. 

Example  7. 
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1  eads 


An  ostinato-1 
to  an  impassioned 
Example  8. 


ke  passage  (bars 
statement  of  the 


220-228)  taken  from  I .M. 
"B  motif"  (bars  228-232) 


2 
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An  extension  of  the  ost inato- ii ke  passage  in  example  8 
(bars  232-244)  leads  to  a  more  tranquil  section,  consisting  of  a 
complete  statement  of  I .M.  1  in  the  winds,  accompanied  by  the 
violas,  p i zz i ca to  (bars  244-251). 


Example  9. 


2h 
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The  solo  horn  continues  this  reference  to  the  slow  intro¬ 
duction  with  I.M.  2  (bar  251),  accompanied  by  the  piano  in  a  down¬ 
ward  staccato  scale  and  upward  triplet  arpeggio.  The  piano  then 
resumes  its  solo  character  with  an  announcement  of  B  (bar  262) 
and  the  "B  motif"  (bar  269)  in  E  flat  minor.  The  "B  motif"  is 
immediately  answered  by  the  woodwinds  and  first  violins  in  the 
bright  key  of  C  sharp  major  while  the  piano  accompanies  with  a 
florid  arpeggio  figure  reminiscent  of  the  introduction  (see  example 
10). 

The  piano  continues  its  arpeggio  accompaniment  while 
the  winds  and  violas  maintain  the  tranquil  mood  with  a  restatement 
of  I.M.  1,  similar  to  bars  244-251.  This  mood  is  abruptly  dispelled 
by  the  characteristic  motif  from  A  heard  fortissimo  in  the  violins, 
trumpets,  and  horns  (bar  278). 

Example  10. 
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An  ar.tiphonal  passage  with  piano  answering  orchestra 
leads  to  a  climactic  passage  for  the  solo  piano  derived  from  the 
"B  motif"  (bar  288).  An  eight-bar  section  similar  to  bars  232-2AA 
punctuated  with  the  triplet  motif  from  A  heard  in  the  winds  and 
brasses,  and  marked  mi t  a  1 1 er  Kraft ,  leads  to  the 
(bar  300). 


recap i tu la  t ion 
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Example  1 1 . 


22  S  230 


29 


Zoo 
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Recapitulation  (bars  300~^57) 

The  recapitulation  begins  with  a  statement  of  A  in  an 
orchestral  tutti ,  which  is  extended  to  twenty-one  bars  instead  of 
eight  as  in  the  exposition.  The  solo  piano  enters  with  A^, 
shortened  by  thirteen  bars  (bars  320-338).  The  tutti  link  between 
Aj  and  B  is  also  shortened  to  four  bars  from  the  original  eight 
bars  in  the  exposition.  Both  A  and  A ^  are  in  their  original  keys, 
E  minor  and  C  major  respectively. 

From  the  beginning  of  B  to  the  end  of  C,  the  material 
from  the  exposition  is  repeated,  except  for  a  change  in  key 
relationships,  which  in  the  recapitulation  are  a  perfect  fifth 
higher  than  in  the  exposition  (see  table  l).  It  is  notable  that 
the  figuration  of  the  C  theme  in  the  piano  part  is  modified 
(compare  with  example  6). 

Example  12. 


31 


40$- 


After  the  C  section  a  tutt i  derived  from  A  and  containing 
elements  from  I.M.  2  leads  to  the  coda,  and  corresponds  to  the 
tutti  in  the  exposition  between  the  C  section  and  the  development 
section. 

Coda  (bars  4 57~ 519) 

The  coda  begins  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  introduction; 
the  piano  part  consists  of  flowing  arpeggios,  while  the  solo  horn 
and  solo  clarinet  play  I.M.  2  in  antiphonal  style  (bars  457-^65) . 
V/hile  the  piano  continues  with  the  arpeggio  figure,  I.M.  1  is 
heard  in  the  woodwinds  (bars  465~472) . 
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Example  13. 


This  quiet  mood  is  suddenly  broken  by  the  appearance  of 
a  new  theme,  D,  which  is  derived  from  I.M.  3. 

Example  1 4. 
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A  passage  (bar  ^85)  derived  from  I .M.  2,  and  not  unlike 
example  8  ^bars  220-228),  propels  the  piece  forward  to  a  brilliant 
conclusion  to  which  the  full  orchestra  adds  forceful  statements  of 
the  character i s t i c  figure  from  A. 
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Example  15* 


4*5 


SOME  PERFORMANCE  PROBLEMS 

This  composition  is  within  the  capabilities  of  an  advanced 
piano  student  since  it  contains  few  passages  of  unusual  technical 
d  i  f f i cul ty. 

There  is  a  problem  of  balance  in  the  introduction  (see 
example  16).  The  scoring  is  delicate,  and  the  pianist  must  be  careful 
not  to  overpower  the  solo  orchestral  instruments.  The  piano  part 
should  be  subdued,  except  for  an  emphasis  on  the  single  notes  at  the 
top  of  each  arpeggio  figure.  This  may  be  achieved  by  playing  with  the 
hands  close  to  the  keys  and  moving  the  arms  in  the  direction  of  the 
arpeggio,  pulling  the  fingers  toward  the  palms;  the  single  notes  at 
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the  top  of  the  arpeggio  are  struck  more  sharply  to  achieve  the 
necessary  emphasis. 

Example  16. 


Introduction  and  Allegro  appassionato 


Robert  Schumann,  Op.  92 
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A  rhythmic  difficulty  occurs  in  the  second  and  third  bars 
of  A  where  the  piano  answers  the  orchestra  (see  example  17).  The 
difficulty  of  the  rather  quick  leap  between  the  last  note  of  the 
triplet  and  the  first  note  of  the  following  bar  may  cause  the  pianist 
to  play  the  triplet  as  a  group  of  two  sixteenth  notes  and  an  eighth 
note  (  J  j  t  i  \j.  m  ),  instead  of  a  triplet  (  jpu-  ). 

The  problem  is  mainly  in  the  left  hand,  and  may  be  overcome  by  leaving 
the  last  note  of  the  triplet  as  quickly  as  possible  so  that  the  hand 
will  be  in  the  correct  position  to  play  the  next  note. 


Example  17. 
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In  Aj  there  is  a  problem  of  keeping  the  melody  distinct  from 
the  accompaniment  (see  example  18).  The  tendency  is  to  accent  the  las 
note  of  the  second  triplet  in  each  bar,  resulting  in  the  incorrect 
notation  as  shown  by  the  asterisks  in  example  19.  To  counterbalance 
this  tendency,  the  forearm  should  be  raised  during  the  playing  of  the 
second  triplet  to  decrease  the  arm  weight  and  make  it  possible  to  play 
the  last  note  softly.  It  should  then  be  lowered  on  the  third  beat  of 


t 
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the  bar  to  produce  the  sforzando. 


i 

Example  19. 


1 
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Several  bars  later  (bars  59“ 66)  this  anacrustic  effect  is 
indicated  by  the  notation  in  the  score  (see  example  20) ,  and  therefore 
it  is  important  that  the  pianist  make  distinct  the  difference  between 
the  two  passages.  In  this  case  the  forearm  should  still  be  raised, 
but  it  is  the  second  note  of  the  second  triplet  that  must  be  played 
softly  in  order  to  emphasize  the  third  note. 

Example  20. 


^0 


The  C  theme  of  the  exposition  presents  a  passage  of  con¬ 
siderable  technical  difficulty  because  of  the  leaps  and  double  notes 
in  each  hand  (see  example  21).  One  solution  is  to  jump  from  one 
chord  to  the  next,  so  that  the  fingers  are  already  resting  on  the 
notes  before  playing  them,  resulting  in  a  sequence  of  "play-jump, 
rest."  The  playing  and  jumping  are  contained  in  one  motion:  the 
hands  rest  on  the  keys  to  be  played--at  the  moment  of  playing  the 
forearm  is  raised  sharply  (the  jump)  and  the  fingers  snap  inward 
towards  the  palm  (the  play).  Speed  and  facility  are  achieved  in 
that  hands  never  play  down  (which  involves  depressing  the  keys  and 
then  releasing  them  to  move  on  to  the  next  chord)  but  are  already 
leaving  the  keys  as  the  notes  sound. 

In  order  to  obtain  melodic  brilliance  in  this  passage  it 
is  suggested  that  only  the  top  line  be  played  forte.  The  damper 
pedal  may  be  used  in  short  strokes  on  each  beat  to  gain  resonance  and 


color. 
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In  the  recapitulation  C  is  much  less  difficult  because  of 
the  change  in  figuration  (example  22). 

Examp  1 e  21 . 


Tempo  primo 
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Example  22. 
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TABLE  1 


STRUCTURAL  OUTLINE  OF  OP.  92 


I nt roduct i on  .  .  , 

*  |  .  M .  1 . . 

*  I  .  M .  2  .  .  .  . 

*I.M.  3  .... 

material  derived 
from  I .M.  1  . 
I.M.  1  .... 

I .M.  2  .  .  .  . 

material  derived 
from  I.M.  3  . 
material  derived 
from  I .M.  1  . 
I.M.  1  .... 

link  to  A 1 1  eg ro 

Expos i t ion  .  .  . 
*A . 


*A 


and  material 
from  A  .  .  . 


*B  (including 

"B  motif"), 
"3  motif"  .  .  . 

1  i  n.k  der  i ved 
from  I.M.  2 
*T.M.  1  .... 

*T .  M ,  2  .  .  .  . 

*T . M .  3  .  .  .  . 

*T.M.  4  .  .  .  . 

material  derived 
from  T.M, 

*C . 

material  derived 
from  A  .  . 

Development  .  , 

A  i  ~  .  .  .  .  .  . 

3 . 

I.M.  2  . 

" B  mo  t i f  .  .  .  . 


I.M.  2 


1-42 

1-5 

5-9 

9-14 

14-19 

19-23 

23-25 

25-29 

29-35 


sol  i 


solo 


35-38  _ 

tutti 

38-112 

G-e 

solo 

42-200 

"42-50 

e 

tutti,  solo 

50-32 

C 

solo,  tutti 

82-89 

e 

tutti 

89-111 

*  1 

solo 

111-119 

e-c  J 

1  — 

119-121 

bassoon,  horn 

121-127 

127-133 

solo 

133-137 

C 

137-141 

141-151 

sol  i 

151-188 

solo 

188-200 

C-e 

tutti 

200-300 

200-208  — 

solo 

208-220 

„  n 

|  soli 

220-228 

J 

228-232 

solo 
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TABLE  1  -  Continued 


material  derived 
from  I .M.  2 
I.M.  1  .... 

I .M.  2  . 

B . 

"B  motif"  .  .  . 
I.M.  1  .  .  .  . 

material  derived 
from  A  .  .  . 
"B  motif".  .  .  . 
material  derived 
from  I.M.  2 

Recap i tu 1  a t i on  . 
A . 


material  derived 

from  A  . 

B . 

"B  motif"  . 

1 i nk  derived 

from  I ,M.  2  . 

T.M.  1  . 

T.M .  2  . 

T.M.  3  . 

T.M.  4  .  .  .  . 

material  derived 

from  T.M.  4 ,  I.M.  2  .  . 

C . 

material  derived  from  A 
with  elements  from 
I  .M.  2 . .  . 

Coda . 

I.M.  2  . 

I.M.  1  . 

*D . 

material  derived 

from  I.M.  2  . 

free  cadential  material 
with  elements 
from  A  .  . 


232-244 

solo,  tutti 

244-252 

tutti 

252-262 

sol  i 

262-271 

271-273 

3 

solo 

273-279 

sol  i 

279-288 

288-292 

292-300  __ 

solo 

300-457 

300-320 

e 

tutti 

320-338 

C 

solo 

333-342 

B 

tutti 

342-364 

b  1 

I  solo 

364-372  ^ 

b-G  J 

l 

bassoon,  horn 

372-374 

374-380 

and  c 1 ar i net 

380-386 

386-390 

G 

solo 

390-394 

394-404 

sol  i 

404-441  _ 

solo 

441-457 

G-F 

tutti 

457-519 

■55F565 

465-472 

J 

soli 

472-485  ~ 

- 

485-497 

G 

solo 

497-519  _ 

TABLE  1  -  Continued 


Notes : 

The  sign  *  denotes  the  first  appearance  of  principal 
thematic  material . 

Capital  letters  signify  major  tonalities  (e.g.  B*3  means 
B  flat  major),  and  small  letters  signify  minor  tonalities  (e.g.  b 
means  B  minor).  Letters  separated  by  a  hyphen  indicate  a  modula¬ 
tion  (e.g.  b-G  means  that  a  passage  modulates  from  B  minor  to  G 
major) . 

Solo  denotes  passages  in  which  the  piano  is  accompanied 
by  the  orchestra. 

SoM_  denotes  passages  in  which  the  piano  and  orchestra 
share  thematic  material. 

Tutti  denotes  passages  in  which  the  orchestra  plays 
without  the  piano  (not  necessarily  all  instruments  at  once). 
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CHAPTER  I  I  I 

CONCERT  ALLEGRO  WITH  INTRODUCTION 

ANALYSIS 

There  are  three  structural  similarities  between  the 
Introduction  and  Allegro  Appassionato  and  the  Concert  Allegro  with 
I ntroduc t i on .  Both  compositions  bear  the  general  design  of 
sonata-allegro  form  preceded  by  a  slow  introduction.  Each  contains 
twelve  distinctive  motifs  or  themes,  and  in  each  a  new  theme  is 
stated  in  the  coda. 

There  are  also  three  main  differences.  The  section  in 
Op.  134  which  corresponds  to  the  development  section  in  Op.  92 
presents  new  themes  and  restates  the  B  theme  in  altered  mode,  but 
does  not  develop  previous  material  as  in  Op.  92.  While  considerably 
shorter  than  Op.  92,  Op.  134  is  of  a  more  dramatic  character,  and 
contains  a  cadenza.  A  third  difference  is  in  the  instrumentation: 
in  the  Concert  Allegro  with  Introduction,  a  tenor  trombone  is  used 
in  the  coda.  Otherwise  the  instrumentation  is  the  same  in  both 
works . 

The  instrumentation  of  Op.  134  is  as  follows: 


flute  I,  II 
oboe  I  ,  II 
clar i net  I  ,  II 
bassoon  I  ,  II 
horn  I  ,  I  I 
trumpet  I  ,  II 


tenor  trombone 


hi 


t i mpan i 
solo  piano 

violin  I ,  I  I 

viola 

cel  lo 

bass 

introduction  (bars  1-23) 

The  slow  introduction,  marked  in  the  score  Z i eml i ch 
1 angsam,  is  constructed  upon  three  motifs  referred  to  as  "intro¬ 
duction  motifs"  (l.M.  1,  l.M.  2,  I.M.  3).  It  begins  in  D  minor 
with  a  statement  of  each  of  these  three  motifs;  l.M.  1  is  played 
by  the  strings,  pi zzicato,  and  l.M.  2  and  l.M.  3  are  played  by 
the  solo  piano. 


^8 


Examp  1 e  1 . 


CONCERT- ALLEGUO  MIT  INTRODUCTION 

fiir  das  Pianoforte  mit  lit^leitiiiiir  des  Orchosters 

ROBERT  SC  H  U  A\  A  N  N. 

Op.  i;ii. 

Johannes  lirahms  zu^eei<ntT. 


Zieralich  lungsam. 
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After  a  repetition  of  I.M.  1,  a  passage  marked  Das  Tempo 
nach  und  nach  beschl eun igen  containing  material  derived  from  I.M.  1, 
I.M.  2,  and  an  anticipation  of  the  first  bar  of  A,  leads  directly 
into  the  Allegro. 


Exposition  (bars  23 ~~  1  06) 

The  Allegro,  marked  Lebhaf t ,  begins  with  a  theme  of 
dramatic  character,  A. 

Example  2. 


9.5 


A  is  repeated  a  tone  higher,  and  is  followed  by  a  passage 


of  similar  character,  Ap 
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Example  3. 


Over  a  period  of  twelve  bars  (bars  29-40) ,  A j  builds 
toward  a  climax  which  is  reached  at  bar  40,  where  the  full  orchestra 
carries  on  with  a  passage  consisting  of  material  derived  from  the 
second  and  third  bars  of  A.  At  bar  48,  a  four-bar  link  passage 
restates  the  first  two  bars  of  I  .M.  2,  and  modulates  to  the  key 
of  the  relative  major  in  preparation  for  the  entrance  of  the  B 
theme.  The  B  section  contains  three  themes,  all  related  by  their 
essentially  lyrical  character.  B  is  announced  by  the  piano, 
lightly  accompanied  by  the  violas  and  pizzicato  cellos. 
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Example  *4. 


vs 
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The  flute  and  clarinet  then  take  up  the  theme  and  are 
accompanied  by  pizzicato  strings  and  an  arabesque  figuration  on 
the  piano. 


Example  5. 
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Bj  (bar  68)  follows  direct 
only  eight  bars  ir.  length,  serves  as 
Example  6. 


y  out  of  the  above,  and 
a  link  between  B  and  B^ 


bei  ng 
(bar  75). 
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A  fragment  of  B ^  returns  at  bar  87  and  leads  to  a  passage 
in  which  the  piano  rises  to  a  brilliant  climax.  The  orchestra 
maintains  the  intensity  generated  by  the  piano  with  a  statement  of 
a  new  theme,  C.  This  intensity  dissolves  into  a  statement  of  B 
(bar  102). 

Example  J. 
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1  00  los 


Kiddle  Section  (bars  106-141) 

The  tranquil  mood  of  the  B  theme  is  dispelled  by  two  forte 
chords,  and  the  piano  continues  with  a  short  passage  consisting  of 
scale  figures  answered  in  the  woodwinds  by  the  first  three  notes  of 
I.M.  2,  modulating  to  G  minor.  The  dramatic  character  is  resumed 
with  the  entrance  of  theme  D  (bar  11 4),  marked  in  the  score  mi t 
Kraft.  This  is  followed  by  a  more  melodious  theme,  Dj,  the  initial 
outline  of  which  is  derived  from  the  first  five  notes  of  D. 
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Example  8. 
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Dj  modulates  back  to  the  original  key  of  D  minor,  the  key 
in  which  B  now  appears  played  by  the  solo  oboe,  accompanied  by  the 
piano  and  strings. 

Example  9. 


1Z5 


lOo 
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D  is  heard  once  more,  followed  by  a  three-bar  fragment  op 
Dj  which  leads  to  the  recapitulation. 

Recapitulation  (bars  1 4 1  - 220) 

The  recapitulation  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  exposition 
except  for  a  change  in  key  relationships  (see  table  2),  the  link 
before  B  (see  example  4),  and  the  end  of  C.  In  the  recapitulation, 
the  link  before  B  modulates  from  D  minor  to  D  major  (D  minor  to  F 
major  in  the  exposition),  and  the  rest  of  the  work  is  in  that  key. 
The  end  of  the  C  theme  is  modified  in  the  recapitulation,  leading 


to  the  cadenza. 
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Cadenza  (bars  220-268) 

The  forty-eight-bar  cadenza  combines  elements  of  I.M.  2, 
B| ,  and  complete  statements  of  8  with  free  improv i sa tory  material, 
ending  on  a  double  trill  (see  example  10). 


Coda  (bars  268-295) 

The  coda  begins  with  a  statement  of 
the  piano  and  doubled  by  the  woodwinds. 
Example  10. 


B  ve i 1 ed  in 


11  o 


trills 


i  n 


Two  fortissimo  chords  in  the  orchestra  and  a  bar  of  fan¬ 
fare-1  ike  chords  in  the  piano  prepare  for  the  entry  of  the  majestic 
E  theme  played  in  octaves  by  trumpet  and  trombone,  and  accompanied 
on  the  piano  by  a  double  arpeggio  figure. 
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Examp  1  ell. 
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230 
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A  brilliant  thirteen-bar  passage  of  free  cadential 
material  brings  the  composition  to  a  trimphant  conclusion. 

SOME  PERFORMANCE  PROBLEMS 

Maurice  Lindsay,  speaking  of  the  Concert  Allegro  with 
1 n troduct ion ,  states  that  " techn i ca 1 1 y ,  the  pianoforte  part  is  less 
difficult  than  is  usual  with  Schumann's  writing."^  The  author  does 
not  share  this  opinion,  and  regards  the  work  as  one  of  the  most 
demanding  of  Schumann's  compositions  for  the  piano. 

One  cause  of  technical  difficulty  is  that  the  piano  part 
often  does  not  lie  within  comfortable  reach  of  the  hand,  as  shown 
in  the  following  example  which  is  taken  from  the  B  theme.  The 
awkwardness  of  this  passage  may  be  reduced  by  releasing  the  tied 
bass  notes  and  using  the  left  hand  to  play  the  notes  written  on  the 
bass  staff.  A  comparison  between  example  5  (page  53)  and  example  12 
will  show  that  Harold  Bauer  has  implied  this  solution  in  the 
notation  of  his  edition. 


Maurice  Lindsay,  "The  Works  for  Solo  Instrument  and 
Orchestra,"  Schumann,  A  Symposium,  ed.  by  Gerald  Abraham  (London: 
Oxford  University  Press”j  1952),  p.  251. 
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Example  12. 
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In  the  middle  section  is  awkward  because  of  its  leaps 
and  stretches  (see  example  13).  In  order  to  maintain  the  desired 
speed  and  facility  without  stiffness  it  is  suggested  that  the  wrist 
and  elbow  turn  outward  and  away  from  the  body  while  playing  upward 
arpeggios,  and  inward  and  toward  the  body  while  playing  downward 
arpeggios.  The  leaps  may  be  effected  by  carrying  the  arm  in  an  arc 
upward  from  the  last  note  of  the  descending  arpeggio  and  down  again 
on  the  first  note  of  the  next  arpeggio. 

Example  13. 
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it  is  the  coda,  however,  that  presents  the  greatest  techni¬ 
cal  difficulties.  In  the  piano  accompaniment  to  the  E  theme  the 
wrists  and  elbows  must  follow  the  direction  of  the  arpeggios  in  order 
to  cover  the  unusually  large  span  (see  example  14).  Two  possible 
fingerings  are  suggested,  the  choice  of  which  would  depend  upon  the 
player's  facility  and  size  of  hand:  left  hand  532123,  right  hand 
123521,  or  left  hand  521213,  right  hand  212521.  A  comparison  between 
example  11  (page  6l)  and  example  14  reveals  an  interesting  contra¬ 
diction  of  dynamics.  In  the  full  score  this  passage  is  marked 
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for t i ss imo  wi th  the  solo  trumpet  and  trombone  marked  pianissimo.  The 
mezzo-forte  suggested  by  Harold  Bauer  is  probably  the  better  choice 
in  that  it  is  less  strenuous  to  play  a  difficult  passage  mezzo- forte 
than  fortissimo,  while  at  the  same  time  the  chances  of  a  balance 
problem  arising  between  the  piano  and  sol i  brasses  are  lessened. 

Example  14. 
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The  conclusion  is  so  difficult  to  master  that  Harold  Bauer, 
in  editing  the  Schirmer  edition  of  the  Konzertstu*cke ,  provided  an 
alternative  to  the  last  eleven  bars,  declaring  that  he  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  play  these  measures  with  the  required  speed  and  brilliancy. 
Examples  15  and  16  show  the  original  notation  and  Harold  Bauer's 
alternative  respectively.  While  the  author  is  opposed  in  principle 
to  the  use  of  revisions,  he  concedes  that  the  difficulty  of  bars  285- 
286  may  necessitate  a  modification.  The  problem  in  these  two  bars 
lies  in  the  difficult  leaps  and  stretches.  Bauer  eliminates  both  of 
these  difficulties,  but  in  so  doing  he  changes  the  nature  of  the 
passage.  As  a  compromise  the  author  presents  in  example  17  an  arrange¬ 
ment  of  these  two  bars,  which,  while  eliminating  the  most  difficult 
stretches,  does  not  alter  appreciably  the  essence  of  the  music. 


Example  15. 
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Example  16. 


V2£ 
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2  •*  - i-  c)  l  j  -1-  t-  -  ***  — f  y-  '  J  1  "-• 

»  K  t}*  K  fi* 

* - te — ♦ - — 

-kt-Jf _ .fc__p. _ ->—5 — JL_f. — 

I- :$_«<•:  s^:  s  ££. 

1  ^  ^  r  •* —  ^  — ~  V  0  ' — - r  -  ■  -  •*—  0  -  *-  * - 4 — 
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TABLE  2 


STRUCTURAL  OUTLINE  OF  OP.  134 


Introduction  . 

*I.M.  1 . 

*  I  .  M .  2 . 

*  I .  M .  3 . 

I  .M.  1 . 

material  derived 

from  I .M.  1 ,  I .M.  2  .  .  . 
material  from  A  . 


1-23 

T=7T 

4-9 

9-14 

14-16 


d 


i 


tutti 

solo 

tutti 


16-20 

20-23 


sol  ? 

solo 


Expos  ?  t ion 


*A| . 

material  derived 
from  A  .  .  . 
1 i nk  der i ved 
from  I .M.  2  . 


*Bl . 

"B2 . 

material  derived 

from  B]  .  .  .  ,  . 

free  cadential  material  .  . 

*C . 

B . 


23-106 

23-29  — 

29-40 

Q- 

! _ 1 

solo 

40-48 

tutti 

48-52 

d-F 

solo 

52-68  “ 

soli 

68-75 

75-87 

solo 

87-89 

F 

89-95 

95-102 

102-106 

— • 

tutti 

Middle  Section  .  .  . 
free  material  and 
fragment  of  I.M.  2 

*D . 

. . 

B . 

D . 


Recapi tulat ion 
A  . . 


material  derived 
from  A.  .  .  . 

1  i  nk  der i ved 
from  I.M.  2  . 


106-141 


106-114  F-g 

114-118 

118-126  _J  9 

126-134  ”1 

134-138  d 

138-141  _J 

241-220 
14 1-1 '4  7  *“ 

147-158  d 

158-166 


sol  i 


tutti 


166-170  d-D 


solo 


TABLE  2  -  Continued 


B 

Bi 

B2 


material  derived 

from  Bj  . 

free  cadential  material  .  . 
C . 


170-186 

186-193 

193-205 

205-207 

207-213 

213-220 


Cadenza . 

free  material  and 
material  derived 
from  I.M.  2,  B,  B^  .  .  .  . 

Coda . 

B . 

*E . 

free  cadential  material  .  . 


220-268 


268-295 

268-272 

272-283 

283-295 


sol  i 

solo 

tutt  i 


] 


solo 

sol  i 
solo 


Notes : 


The  sign *  *  denotes  the  first  appearance  of  principal 
thema  tic  material. 

Capital  letters  signify  major  tonalities  (e.g.  D  means 
D  major),  and  small  letters  signify  minor  tonalities  (e.q.  d  means 
D  minor).  Letters  separated  by  a  hyphen  indicate  a  modulation 
(e.g.  d-F  means  that  a  passage  modulates  from  D  minor  to  F  major). 

5010  denotes  passages  in  which  the  piano  is  accompanied 
by  the  orchestra. 

5011  denotes  passages  in  which  the  piano  and  orchestra 
share  thematic  material. 

Tutt?  denotes  passages  in  which  the  orchestra  plays 
without  the  piano  (not  necessarily  all  instruments  at  once). 
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CHAPTER  IV 


CRITICAL  OPINIONS 


After  detailed  study  of  these  compositions  the  author  is 
convinced  of  their  high  musical  quality.  In  order  to  help  the 
reader  judge  the  merit  of  these  pieces  for  himself  the  opinions  of 
some  eminent  authors  are  cited  below. 

Concerning  the  scoring  of  the  concert  pieces,  Maurice 
Lindsay  makes  the  following  observations: 

In  one  respect  at  least,  Schumann's  works  for 
solo  instrument  and  orchestra  are  amongst  his  most 
satisfactory  productions  for  relatively  large  forces. 
They  do  not  suffer  to  the  same  extent  from  those  de¬ 
fects  of  orchestration  which  affect,  in  varying 
degrees,  his  four  symphonies.  In  the  concertos  and 
concert  pieces,  he  is  mainly  concerned  with  the 
question  of  balancing  the  utterances  of  his  solo 
instrument  with  the  full  body  of  orchestral  tone, 
or  with  component  parts  of  that  tone.  Because  of 
this,  he  usually  evades  the  problem  of  satisfacto¬ 
rily.  contras ti ng  woodwind  and  strings  so  that  the 
weaker  instruments'  individuality  should  not  be 
gruffly  trodden  upon.  No  doubt  because  of  his 
intense  feeling  for  the  pianoforte,  an  instrument 
which  stands  out  against  almost  any  early  nine¬ 
teenth-century  combination  of  orchestral  sound,  the 
three  works  for  solo  piano  and  orchestra  are  the 
most  striking  in  this  respect. ^ 

Robert  Haven  Schauffler  speaks  of  both  compositions  as 


f o 1 1 ows : 


Maurice  Lindsay,  "The  V/orks  for  Solo  Instrument  and 
Orchestra ,"  Schumann ,  a  Sympos i urn,  ed.  by  Gerald  Abraham  (London: 
Oxford  University  Press,  1 952) ,  p.  2k6. 
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Op.  92.  Introduction  and  Allegro  Appasionato,  G 
Major.  Concertpiece  for  Piano  and  Orchestra 
This  is  one  of  Schumann's  least  inspired 
compositions.  The  same  may  be  said  of  - 

Op.  134.  Concert  Allegro  with  Introduction,  D 
Minor.  For  Piano  and  Orchestra 

Throughout  most  of  this  work  we  hear  little  of 
the  Schumann  whom  we  know  and  appreciate.  By  the 
time  he  wrote  it,  disease  had  made  such  inroads  on 
his  creative  powers  that  most  of  these  pages  sound 
as  though  they  might  have  been  set  down,  in  moments 
of  unusual  inspiration,  by  some  minor  composer  like 
Gradener  or  Dietrich.  It  must  have  been  a  real  pain 
to  Brahms  when  he  played  this  work,  which  had  been 
dedicated  to  him  by  his  beloved  friend.  Only  toward 
the  close  does  the  composer  seem  to  regain  something 
of  his  old  qual i ty.2 

J.  A.  Fu 1 1 er-Ma i 1 1  and  says  even  less: 

Two  other  works  for  piano  and  orchestra  exist, 
numbered  92  and  134  respectively;  they  are  both  in 
the  same  form,  an  Allegro  with  an  introduction. 

Though  they  contain  many  interesting  passages  and 
points  of  beauty,  they  cannot  hold  their  own  beside 
the  Concerto  [for  piano]  ....  3 

The  following  reference  is  from  La  Musique  de  Piano  de 

Schumann  by  Marcel  3eaufils; 

L'Allegro  de  Concert  (op.  13*0,  dedie  au  jeune 
ami  des  dernieres  heures,  Johannes  Brahms,  n'ajoutera 
pas  pour  autant  de  brilliantes  pierres  au  diademe. 

Ni  la  musique  ni  la  virtuosite  ne  s'y  affirment  avec 
1 'autorite  accoutumee.  Si  une  oeuvre  trahit  le  declin, 
c'est  bien,  opus  ultime,  cet  Allegro,  en  depit 
d'episodes  qui  rappel  lent  les  fievres  de  Manfred. 


2 

Robert  Haven  Schauff ler,  F lorestan :  the  Life  and  Work 
of  Robert  Schumann  (New  York:  Dover  Publ  i  cat  ion's,  Inc.,  V" 

ppTT'TI^-^Jo".^ 

.  A.  Ful 1 er-Ma i t land ,  Schumann  (London:  S.  Low, 
Marston  and  Co.,  1884),  p.  74. 
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L'Oja.  97,  en  revanche,  qu'on  associe  trop  souvent, 
a  tort,  au  precedent,  est  encore  de  la  grande  epoque  - 
1849,  et  cela  se  sent.  La  forme  sonate,  encore  libre- 
ment  traitee,  laisse  s'ebrouer  des  plages  de  virtuo- 
site  entre  les  reprises  et  les  variations  rhythmiques 
de  trois  themes  a  la  fois  chantants  et  suffisamment 
diversifies:  l'un  decide  et  de  large  envolee,  le 

second  passionne,  dans  son  habit  de  croches  syncopees; 
le  trois leme,  doucement  irise  comme  une  brume  de 
lumiere,  se  balance  sur  ses  triolets  onctueux:  oeuvre 
de  joie  et  de  clarte  tranquille,  bien  balisee  par  les 
tutt  ?  ,  et  qui  ne  merite  pas  1 1 ou  b 1 i  d'ou  ia  sauve,  a 
de  lointains  intervalles,  un  soliste  curieux,  par 
pur  amour. ** 

(The  Concert  A1 1  eg ro  ,  dedicated  to  the  young 
friend  of  his  last  hours,  Johannes  Brahms,  does  not 
add  much  to  Schumann's  reputation.  Neither  the  music 
nor  the  virtuosity  is  affirmed  therein  with  the 
accustomed  authority.  If  a  work  betrays  a  decline 
it  is  certainly  this  A 1 1 egro ,  in  spite  of  the  episodes 
which  recall  the  fevers  of  Manfred .  On  the  other  hand, 
Op.  92,  which  is  too  often  wrongly  associated  with  the 
preceding,  is  still  from  his  great  period,  1849.  The 
freely  treated  sonata  form  allows  for  flashes  of  vir¬ 
tuosity  within  the  repetitions  and  the  rhythmic  varia¬ 
tions  of  three  themes  which  are  both  singing  and  well 
diversified.  The  first  is  decided,  the  second  is 
passionate  in  its  dress  of  syncopated  quavers;  the 
third,  softly  iridescent  like  a  mist  of  light,  is 
balanced  on  its  smooth  triplets:  a  work  of  joy  and 
tranquil  clarity,  well  marked  by  the  t u 1 1 i  passages, 
which  does  not  merit  the  neglect  from  which  it  is 
saved  at  long  intervals  by  a  curious  soloist,  through 
pure  love.) 

Donald  Francis  Tovey  says  in  his  analysis  of  the 

Introduction  and  Allegro  Appassionato: 

I  cannot  account  for  the  neglect  of  this  work,  which 
has  always  seemed  to  me  to  be  one  of  Schumann's 
happiest  and  most  inventive  pieces.  Even  its  orches¬ 
tration  is  unusually  successful,  with  little  of  the 


Marcel  Beaufils,  La  Musique  de  Piano  de  Schumann 
(Paris:  Librarie  Larousse,  1 951 ) ,  PP •  105-106. 
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thickness  and  few  of  the  risks  of  Schumann's 
orchestral  writing. 5 

Marcel  Brion  discusses  the  Introduction  and  Allegro 

Appass  ?  ona  to  in  the  following  manner: 

Dans  le  Konzertstuck,  op.  92  (1849),  .  .  .  ,  surqis- 
sent  toutes  les  preoccupations  d'une  epoque  extreme- 
ment  feconde,  riche  en  oeuvres  variefes,  et  dominee 
par  les  deux  grandes  figures  de  Manfred  et.de  Faust. 

Le  drame  humain  s'enveloppe  d'un  prodigieux  mystere. 

On  devine  presque  Brahms  dans  la  vehemence  sombre  de 
l'orchestre,  dans  1' intention  evidente  de  renoncer Na 
Imminence  du  piano  qui  concerte  avec  une  discretion 
intense,  et  une  emotion  contenue.  L'experience  des 
symphonies,  des  constructions  symphon i ques-chora 1 es 
et  de  1 'opera,  a  muri  chez  Schumann  la  conception  de 
l'ecriture  pour  orchestre.  Son  monde  s'est  elargi,  sa 
connaissance  particuliere  des  divers  instruments  aussi, 
et  le  registre  de  son  *ame  s'est  amplifie  a  mesure 
que  s 1  el  a rg i ssa i t  aussi  sa  conception  des  ensembles 
ou  il  n'est  pas  question  de  subordonner  un  instrument 
aux  autres,  mais,  au  contraire,  de  les  arnener,  tous 
ensemble,  a  leur  parfaite  unite. 6 


(in  the  Konzertst'uck,  Op.  92  (1849),  .  .  .  ,  arise 
all  the  preoccupations  of  an  extremely  fecund  period, 
rich  in  varied  works,  and  dominated  by  the  two  great 
figures  of  Manfred  and  Faust.  The  human  drama  is 
enveloped  in  a  prodigious  mystery.  One  almost  dis¬ 
covers  Brahms  in  the  sombre  vehemence  of  the  orchestra, 
in  the  evident  intention  of  renouncing  the  dominance  of 
the  piano  which  concerts  with  intense  discretion  and 
contained  emotion.  The  experience  of  the  symphonies, 
of  symphonic-choral  constructions,  and  of  opera,  ripens 
in  Schumann  the  conception  of  writing  for  orchestra. 

His  world  is  enlarged,  his  particular  knowledge  of 
the  diverse  instruments  is  enlarged,  and  the  register 


Vol ume  I ! I 


Donald  Francis  Tovey,  Essays  in  Musical  Analysis, 
(London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1 946)  ,  p.  l"88\ 


Ed i t i ons 


6  A 

°Marcel  Brion,  Schumann  et  1 'ame  romantique 
Albin  Michel,  1954),  pp.  278-279» 


(Paris: 


i 
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of  his  spirit  is  amplified  according  to  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  his  conception  of  ensembles,  where  it  is  not 
a  question  of  subordinating  one  instrument  to  others, 
but  on  the  contrary,  of  leading  them,  all  together, 
to  their  perfect  unity.) 

This  passage  is  also  by  Marcel  Brion: 

Le  Konzert  allegro  pour  piano  et  orchestre  op. 

13^  (Allegro  de  Concert)  est  une  oeuvre  brillante, 
habile,  moins  poetique  que  les  compositions  precl- 
dentes:  on  y  remarque  une  sorte  de  lassitude  ou  de 
superf i c i a  1 i te  dans  1' invention,  que  1 'artiste  rachete 
par  les  moyens  tres  surs  de  sa  technique.  Ici,  le 
piano  n'est  plus  tout  a  fait  le  confident  de  I'ame, 
ma i s  un  virtuose  du  chant  qui  expose  le  maximum  de 
ses  moyens,  sans  associer  le  coeur  a  son  jeu.  Cet 
allegro  est  un  tres  curieux  exemple  de  ce  que  Schumann 
peut  fa  ire  lorsque  son  genie  somrneille  et  que  son 
talent  seul  est  en  action,  et  confirme  ce  que  Florestan 
ecrivit  une  f o is — jadis!  —  :  "le  talent  travaill^,  le 
genie  cree."  L'orchestre  est  traite  avec  urie  maitrise 
consciente  et  v igoureuse. . .  sans  plus,  et  pourtant,  nous 
constatons  encore  que,  meme  lorsqu'il  consent  a  ne  pas 
incorporer  son  monde  interieur,  except ionnel 1 ement , 
Schumann  reste  cependant  un  des  plus  grands  musiciens 
de  son  epoque.  Et  combien  Eusebius  av ait  raison,  alors, 
de  repondre  au  mot  de  Florestan,  sur  le  talent  et  le 
genie:  "La  malediction  du  talent,  consiste  en  ce  que, 
quoique  travaillant  d'une  maniere  plus  sure  et  plus 
continue  que  le  genie,  il  n'atteint  aucun  but,  tandis 
que  le  genie  se  balance  sur  1 'extreme  cime  de  l1 ideal, 
et  de  la-haut  contemple  toutes  choses  qui  l'entourent, 
en  souriant."? 

(The  Concert  A1 1 egro  for  piano  and  orchestra  Op. 

13^  is  a  brilliant  and  skillful  work,  less  poetic  than 
preceding  compositions;  in  it  one  observes  a  sort  of 
lassitude  or  superficiality  in  the  composition,  which 
the  composer  makes  up  for  by  means  of  a  very  confident 
technique.  Here,  the  piano  is  no  longer  expressly  the 
confidant  of  the  soul,  but  a  virtuoso  of  song  which 
exposes  the  maximum  of  technique  without  associating 
the  heart  to  its  play.  This  A1 1 egro  is  a  very  curious 
example  of  what  Schumann  is  capable  of  doing  when  his 
genius  is  napping,  and  when  only  his  talent  is  active, 


7 


Br  i  on 


ibid. , 


p.  371. 
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confirming  what  Florestan  once  wrote  long  ago: 

"talent  labors,  genius  creates."  The  orchestra  is 
treated  with  a  conscious  and  vigorous  mastery...  with 
nothing  else;  however,  we  still  see  that  even  when 
he  decides  not  to  incorporate  his  interior  world, 

Schumann  remains  one  of  the  greatest  musicians  of  his 
time.  And  how  right  Eusebius  was  in  answering 
Florestan's  words  on  talent  and  genius:  "The  curse 
of  talent  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  does  not  attain 
any  goal,  though  it  labors  with  greater  steadiness  and 
perseverance  than  genius,  while  genius  is  balanced  on 
the  topmost  pinnacle  of  the  ideal,  and  from  above  con¬ 
templates,  smiling,  all  things  that  are  around  It.) 

Maurice  Lindsay's  opinion  of  Op.  13^  is  similar  to  that 

of  Robert  Haven  Schauffler: 

In  the  Concert  A1 1 egro,  much  of  the  subtlety  of 
development  which  cha racter i zes  the  two  earlier  works 
for  pianoforte  and  orchestra  is  lacking.  The  thematic 
material  is  less  generously  supplied  and  is  less  ex¬ 
citing.  A  sort  of  static  feeling  creeps  into  many  of 
Schumann's  themes  during  the  last  months  of  his  cre¬ 
ative  life.  It  is,  indeed,  almost  as  if  many  of  them 
were  manufactured  au tomat ica 1 1 y  from  habit.  .  .  . 

Even  so,  the  Concert  A 1 1 egro  by  no  means  deserves  the 
total  neglect  which  has  overtaken  it. 8 

A  final  reference  is  quoted  from  Harold  Truscott's  article 

g 

entitled  "The  Evolution  of  Schumann's  Last  Period." 

Those  who  have  followed  the  trail  of  Schumann's 
gradually  growing  grasp  of  a  vivid  and  personal  son¬ 
ata  style  up  to  the  'cello  concerto  and  his  turning 
the  purely  lyrical  power  with  which  he  began  into  a 
dramatically  potent  means  of  expression  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  following  the  group  of  works  which 
cluster  together  in  that  last  and,  in  many  ways, 


Lindsay,  op.  ci t .  ,  p.  251. 

^The  Chester ian ,  Volume  XXXI,  (Spring,  1957),  pp.  105"106, 
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greatest  year  of  his  creative  power,  1853.  Apart  from 
the  D  major  Sonata,  No.  2  of  Op.  1 1 8 ,  they  are  power¬ 
ful,  in  some  cases  grim,  compressed  to  a  startling 
density  of  weight  in  a  very  small  area,  but  obscure 
they  are  not  to  anyone  who  can  follow  logical  musical 
argument  with  unnecessary  connecting  links  removed. 

They  have  the  kind  of  compression  which  we  find  again 
in  1911,  in  Sibelius's  Fourth  Symphony.  In  the  three 
main  works,  the  Concert-Allegro  for  Piano  and  Orchestra, 
Op.  13^,  the  "Faust"  Overture  and  the  Violin  Concerto, 
there  is  concentrated  some  of  the  most  potent  tragic 
expression  in  all  music,  with,  in  the  first  of  these 
three,  a  graphic  surmounting  of  tragic  odds  and  a 
consequent  hymn  of  joy  which  is  thrilling  in  the  extreme 
and  quite  beyond  description.  The  handling  of  the 
short,  pregnant  tune-fragments  and  their  building  of 
paragraphs  which  seem  to  span  the  sky  are  here  heard 
at  their  highest  point  in  his  work  as  we  know  it. 

There  are  inequalities  in  these  works,  but  they  are 
those  of  a  man  immersed  in  the  expression  of  visions 
which  are  beyond  himself  and  which  do  not  trouble 
most  of  us.  In  the  Concert-A 1 1 egro  his  scoring  is 
admirable  and  his  piano  writing  reaches  a  peak  of 
integrated  contrapuntal  and  harmonic  expression  which 
is  not  to  be  found  elsewhere,  which  is,  like  that  of 
a  later  master  of  the  keyboard,  Medtner,  both  personal 
and  universal,  while  in  the  great  coda  he  writes  a 
cadenza,  .  .  .  ,  in  which  every  device  possible  is 
called  upon  for  the  successful  achievement  of  the 
desired  end,  and  which  culminates  in  a  passage  of 
intense,  sweeping  arpeggios  outlining  perfect  counter¬ 
point  with  suspensions  which  bring  one's  heart  into 
one's  mouth,  the  whole  of  which  can  be  compared  only 
to  the  greatest  music  Bach  every  conceived.  It  is 
massively  thrilling  to  play,  and  to  hear  it  an 
experience  without  parallel. 
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Schumann,  Robert.  Introduction  and  Allegro  Appassionato  Op.  92, 
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THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC 

of 

THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ALBERTA 


presents  a 

CONCERTO  CONCERT 

with 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MUSIC  ORCHESTRA 
MICHAEL  BOWIE,  conductor 
and  soloists 

LORRAINE  AMBROSE  ond  JOHN  ELLIS,  pianists 
BRODERYCK  OLSON,  violinist 
ERNEST  KASSIAN,  violist 
ANNE-MARIE  STACEY,  soprano 


OVERTURE  TO  PROMETHEUS  Beethoven 

CONCERTO  IN  B  FLAT  MAJOR  FOR 

PIANO  AND  ORCHESTRA,  K.  595  Mozart 

Allegro 

Larghetto  cantabile 
Allegro  scherzando 

LORRAINE  AMBROSE,  piano  soloist 

DIDO'S  LAMENT  (When  I  Am  Laid  in  Earth) 

from  DIDO  AND  AENEAS .  Purcell 

O  MIO  BABBINO  CARO  from  GIANNI  SCHICCHI  Puccini 


INTERMISSION 


KONZERTSTUCK  (Introduction  and  Allegro  appassionato), 


OP.  92,  FOR  PIANO  AND  ORCHESTRA  Schumann 

JOHN  ELLIS,  piano  soloist 

SYMPHONIE  CONCERTANTE  FOR  VIOLIN, 

VIOLA  AND  ORCHESTRA,  K.  364  Mozart 

Allegro  maestoso 

Andante 

Presto 


Tuesday,  January  27,  1970  Convocation  Hall 

8:30  p.m.  Arts  Building 

COMING  EVENTS: 

Sunday,  February  1,  at  3:30  p.m.  in  the  Edmonton  Public  Library  Theatre — 
Viola  Recital,  Heilwig  von  Koenigsloew,  assisted  by  Miriam  Mahood, 
piano.  Admission  free. 

Sunday,  February  1,  at  8:30  p.m.  in  Convocation  Hall — Chamber  Music 
of  Brahms — Piano  Trio  in  B  major.  Op.  8,  with  Kenneth  Stromberg, 
violin,  Joan  Bosmans,  violoncello,  and  Janet  Scott,  piano;  Songs  for 
Contralto,  Viola,  and  Piano,  Op.  91,  with  Claire  Jacobsen,  contralto, 
Ernest  Kassian,  viola,  and  Viola  Braun,  piano;  Piano  Quintet  in  F 
minor.  Op.  34,  with  Kenneth  Stromberg  and  Heilwig  von  Koenigsloew, 
violins,  Ernest  Kassian,  viola,  Walter  Meyer,  violoncello,  and  Tess 
Middleton,  piano.  Admission  free. 
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